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m SANGUINE TUMORS—TRANSFORMATION—TREATMENT—WOUNDS—WHAT REN- 
ain DERS THEM DANGEROUS—THEIR COMPLICATIONS, | 
‘he Tue other constituent element of contusions is the sanguineous effusion. 
weg The blood accumulated forms a disease, which terminates in a manner 
has nearly independent of the contusion. ‘This complication ought to be 
m studied by itself; for it has a special march, particular consequences and 
by treatment. How is the accumulation formed? The mechanism does 
elt not differ from that of infiltration ; but the action of the part where the 
2 blood is found solicits the adjoining tissues to a labor which results in thick- 
ed, ening them, and causes them to lose their permeability. A tumor is thus 
it formed, and in no part is it formed with as much facility as under the 


skin; and this tumor once formed, rarely disappears by resolution, but 
f me- remains indolent and invariable, and may not undergo any change for 

. months or years, ~Ihe neighboring tissues are thickened and hardened, 
and their density being much increased, causes us to suspect a disease of 
the bones. The thickened, indurated and defined borders of these tumors 
communicate to the touch the sensation of a depression of the bones 


ra beneath, and an erroneous diagnosis has been the result. ‘The operation 1 

of trepanning the cranium afd other bones even, has many times been 
ens. performed in consequence of this error of diagnosis. Mr. J. L. Petit 
was the first to point out the. source of this error and to demonstrate 
treet, that the peripheric induration and the central softness and fluctuation 
E) were the causes of it. What Mr. Petit has said of the cranium, is 
— seen everywhere else, but in no part so well as in this region. Around 
sien! the sanguineous deposit is formed a hard lardaceous mass, which gives 
with the idea of a cartilage. We have seen in the wards seven or eight cases 
me of these sanguineous tumors. One of their principal characteristics is their 
“sa remaining always in the same state; they may sometimes be re-absarb- 
— ed, though very rarely ; some result in inflammation, and form an ab- 
males scess, a sanguineous phlegmon, otherwise they always remain without 
an manifest alteration. In some. patients the effused blood remains 
ent. 


fluid; the coloring matter may diminish in quantity, and gradually 
—~ lsappear, and even if the solid parts have disappeared, in place of a san- 
only guineous we have a serous tumor containing a liquid similar to that at 
dit drocele. Something the reverse of this may happen; the serum may nea 
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completely disappear ; the blood, at first liquid, becomes entirely concrete, 
and it is these kinds of tumors that were fora long time confounded with 
wens. In these tumors the fibrine is found more or less solid and disco- 
lored, and most frequently the serum and the clot, instead of remaining 
distinct, one from the other, are mixed in a more or less equal manner, 
and there results a more or less solid mixture, a thickened pap, resembling 
chocolate ia which some soft bread has been macerated. ‘These trans- 
formations are found not only under the skin, but in all other parts, in the 
mucous burse, the joints, &c. The foreign bodies of the joints and the 
mucous burse, the hydatdiform bodies in the regions of the palm of the 
hand, the small bodies of the articulation of the wrist, which resemble 
kernels of rice or half-cooked barley, are often transformed sanguineous 
effusions. Blood is effused, no inflammation arises, the coagulated blood 
is ground by the movements, and the result of this grinding in an unctuous 
liquid is the complete isolation of the different fragments ; they become 
hardened from the pressure, their surface becomes smooth, they are dis- 
colored, and rendered pliant and hard like small cartilaginous bodies. 
Sanguineous effusion, a consequence of contusion, may be the origin of 
numerous other diseases. We have spoken of transformations ; but when 
blood is effused in the different tissues, the different parenchyme may fora 
time remain in this condition, and afterwards take on another form. Who 
knows if cancerous tumors are not often formed thus, for how many 
patients are there who impute their cancerous tumors to a contusion or 
blow. Sanguineous effusions, then, are one of the great facts of surgical as 
well as medical pathology. The treatment is different from that em- 
ployed for infiltration, and at the same time similar to it. In cases of 
infiltrations active treatment is not always necessary, for they may dis- 
appear without treatment; the blood, once infiltrated, is resorbed. 
owever, as it is not prudent to leave the large infiltrations to themselves, 
as they may cause sanguine tumors, we have recourse to resolutives, 
sanguine emissions. ‘These emissions should be rather general than 
local, the effect of which gives an increased activity to the absorption, 
and the resolution of the sanguine infiltration; topical resolvents 
should also be employed. In such cases, this treatment succeeds 
only in the first month; after this lapse of time, we cannot hope 
anything efficacious from it. If inflammation is declared in the tumor, 
we employ the treatment for inflammations, that is, leeches, open- 
ing it, &c. Sanguine bunches once arrived at this state, cannot ter- 
minate by resolution. If there was no inflammation there would be 
no occasion to employ leeches; notwithstanding, practitioners often 
employ them without knowing their effect. But if the employment of 
leeches is useless, there is also another kind of treatment which is danger- 
ous, and which is moreover employed by skilful surgeons, namely, the 
incision. We have seen, in the ward for women, a patient who had a 
sanguine bunch on the cranium, which had been opened by an able sur- 
geon. She entered the wards after this operation, affected with an 
erysipelas, of which she died in four days. Thus, we see there is 
danger in this operation. When an inflammation, consequent on the 
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operation, is established in a tumor infiltrated with blood, a sanious sup- 
ration arises, which is favorable to the establishment of diffuse phlegm- 
ons, often, that may promptly produce death ; whilst, if it be not opened, 
the tumor may remain indolent many years. ) 
According to the experience of Velpeau, the most successful and 
least dangerous method of treating these tumors, is that of crushing them. 
It is easy to crush these sanguine bunches when they are superficial, or 
rest upon a resisting surface, as the cranium, bone of the leg, &c. The 


asseous plane serving as a support, pressure is made upon the lump - 


with the palm of the hand or the fingers, either violently or gently, 
and it is thus crushed. The effect of this is to transform the sanguine 
bunch into a simple infiltration, and by appropriate means, or even by 
itself, it is easily cured ; besides, the crushing is not generally very pain- 
ful. There is another advantage attending this operation; it is pro- 
ductive of no wound, no inflammation, the disease marches alone 
and without complication. Sometimes we have thick, hard, solid tumors, 
difficult to crush; then, it is necessary to divide the mass, by a sub- 
cutaneous incision, and after this we can easily crush the separated lumps. 
Ifthe sanguine tumor is of another nature, the operations for its cure vary. 
Ifthe contents are very liquid, we may make a punction and use an iodine 
injection. If thick and concrete, and it is actually necessary to cure the 
tumor, it must be extirpated. ‘Contusions may also be accompanied by 


numerous accidents, which we shall consider hereafter, because they 


constitute special diseases. 

Wounds.—There have been thirty-three individuals with whom wounds 
constituted the principal disease. Only one of these patients has died ; 
he had a pleurisy. These wounds have generally been accompanied 
by other diseases, for it is rare that wounds are absolutely simple in their 
nature. ‘There were twenty-two cases of wounds with contusions ; in 
five cases there was considerable swelling ; two were made by fire arms, 
and five by cutting instruments. ‘There have been eleven wounds of the 
cranium, six of the face, seven of the thoracic, and nine of the abdominal 


extremities. Nothing is more complex than wounds, and their nature - 


varies according to their extent in surface, their depth, the tissues 
and regions where they exist, and the causes which produce them, 
Wounds are generally the less simple, according as they are less. in 
extent. There are many exceptions, however, to this rule. -A wound 
of three inches in length will sometimes heal quicker than another 
of an inch, if the first is made by a cutting instrument, if its edges are 
neatly divided, and if the second has irregular and contused edges. 
Wounds vary much according to their depth, and here we have some- 

ing complex to examine. dan 

There are some very deep wounds which are not dangerous; for 
example, a wound of the hand, of half an inch in depth, is more 
grave than one of the thigh of three inches indepth. Why? Because 
the thigh, in having a greater thickness, the wound may affect only, the 
skin and sub-cutaneous cellular tissue, whilst in the there may :be.a 
lesion of the skin, the cellular tissue, the aponeuroses, muscles, tendons, 
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nefves, vessels, and. bones. The gravity of wounds, also, varies accord. 
img to the tissues affected, and the variety of tissues injured augments the 
gravity. Wounds of the skin and the sub-cutaneous cellular tissue are 
not generally grave; their gravity augments when the aponeutoses, 
muscles, nerves and blood vessels, are involved. We must also consider 
separately the tissues exercising a distinct function. ‘Thus, a wound of 
a muscle may cause the loss of its function ; a wound of a nerve, a par- 
tial or entire paralysis; a wound of an articulation is always serious; 
that of a sphlanchnic cavity, still more; if the lesion penetrates even 
to the bone, the bone may suffer a fracture. 

‘I'he region where a wound happens is also an important circumstance 
to note. Thus, a wound of the arm is Jess grave than one of the 
shoulder. Wounds of the abdominal members are not so grave as those 
of the thoracic members. Wounds of the head are generally grave. 
Those that we have scen, have caused erysipelas, angioleucitis, diffuse 
phlegmons, and effusions of blood ; two patients fell into a state of stupor; 
m two others, cerebral accidents occurred ; and in one case there was 
gangrene. Erysipelas has occurred nearly as often in superficial as 
in deep wounds. This complication of wounds, is more frequently 
manifested in certain regions; thus, we have seen three cases of 
erysipelas of the cranium and one of the face, and this erysipelas asa 
complication of wounds is more grave than spontaneous erysipelas. An- 
gioleucitis is manifested both in superficial and profound wounds. If we 
pass to inflammation, we see that diffuse phlegmon occurs frequently in 
deep wounds, the reason of which is obvious. 

Gangrene is manifested both in superficial and deep wounds. 
There has been one case of gangrene; the wound was superficial, but 
the skin was turned over in a flap, and torn from its vessels, and it was 
not astonishing that it should have mortified; nevertheless, gangrene 
generally happens rather in profound wounds. A paralysis, either from 
a wound of the muscles or of the nerves, ordinarily supposes a tolerably 
deep wound. Moreover, serious hemorrhages from rupture of the arteries 
happen only in wounds of a certain depth, for these hemorrhages can 
hardly be furnished by the arteries which are not even sub-aponeurotic. 
Every wound of the head which affects the skin, the cellular tissue, the 
aponeuroses, &c., predisposes to erysipelas, to angioleucitis, and especially 
to diffuse phlegmon. In one case the integuments of the cranium were 
stnpped off. Formidable accidents may happen to the brain, and these 
accitlents may terminate fatally. | 

We see that there are certain complications attending wounds, which 
vary according to the seat of the wound, and the manner of its forma- 
tion. Thus, at the external orbital apophysis the wound is :gen:rally 
made not by the body which comes in violent contact with the orbital 
projection, but by the bone beneath. ‘This acts as the cutting instrument, 
and the tissues are cut from within outwardly—and the wound thus made 
is much rhore extensive and severe than that caused by’a cutting instru- 
ment from without inwards, for the deep-seated tissues are -more exten- 
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sively destroyed. Wherever there are osseous projections, wounds may 
be produced in this manner, as at the wrist, the knee and heel, In 
a wound which is thus produced from within outwards, the matter ef- 
fused not being diffused, will be accumulated in a limited place, and 
almost assuredly an inflammation arises, pus will be formed and spread 
into the adjoining tissues. Nothing disposes more to diffuse phlegmon 
than these wounds. Thus we often see diffuse phlegmon complicated 
with wounds of the external orbitar apophysis, and which almost 
always happens on the side of the upper eyelid, where the tissue is 
supple, loose and favorable to infiltration, while above it is dense, fila- 
mentous, little favorable for the march of inflammation. Surgical anato- 
my, the importance of which is very great, and by which we are. 
able to resolve a crowd of problems, clearly indicates to us the reason of 
this. 

In our next, we shall speak of inflammation, one of the most com- 
mon afections that occur in medical and surgical practice. 


STATISTICS OF OBSTETRICAL CASES. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—I send you the statistics of 304 obstetric cases, occurring in my 
practice during a few past years in which record was kept. They may 
add a little to the stock of information on the subject, or, not attaining 
so much, may serve to amuse. There is one thing, however, which can- 
not fail to encourage the young practitioner, who designs settling down 
to a country practice (as mine is emphatically), and that is, the great 
preponderance of uncomplicated cases, and the number of vertex 
presentations. 
Of the whole number, 289 were born at the full period of gestation, 
13 at 7 months, and | at 8 months. Of the presentations, 230 were 
the posterior fontanelle to the acetabulum ; and of these 117 were to the 
left, and 113 to the right acetabulum. Five cases presented the anterior 
fontanelle, bringing the face under the arch of the pubis, and none of the 
5 required assistance from art, neither was any child lost with this pre- 
sentation. The presentations of the breech were 3; of the knees, 2; 
of the feet, 7. Ch one of the vertex cases, the funis presented ; but as 
the labor was rapid and pelvis roomy, no mischief was done the child. 
The stillborn cases amount to 14; and of these, 6 had been. dead so 
long before delivery, that the cuticle peeled off during labor. Of the 
remainder, 3 were at 7 months ; 2 were acephalous monsters ; and the 
other 2 died during labor, 1 a footling case, and the other a vertex case, 
where the shoulders were very large, and the pains suddenly ceased 
after the head had passed the vulva, and could not be aroused again. for 
a full half hour, ‘There was severe hemorrhage in 6 cases, after de- 
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livery, but none fatal. In 1 of the 6, symptoms like those described 


by Marshall Hall from excessive loss of blood came on, and were cured 


by the means indicated in his work. The means employed in these 


cases were—the instant introduction of the right hand into the cavity 
of the uterus, to provoke contraction and remove the placenta and clots 
if they were there, with vigorous friction and support from the left hand 
upon the abdomen, conjoined with cold water or cold spirits to the ab- 
dominal surface ; and as soon as I could leave the seat, a dose of tinct. 
opii and tannin, or acet. morph. and acet. plumb. After contraction was 
secured in this manner, a dose of ergot has been generally given to mazn- 
tain it—whether with much benefit, is to me very doubtful. No ergot 
was in any of these cases given before delivery of the infant—and it 
can never be depended upon in rapid flooding without contraction, for 
the reason that from fifteen to twenty minutes must elapse before we 
get its specific effects (and frequently a longer time, if we get them at 
all) ; a time sufficient, in severe cases, to induce fatal collapse. 
Hour-glass contraction occurred in 6 cases, and one of these belonged 
also to the 6 cases of severe hemorrhage. Little difficulty was found in 


- these cases in gently and slowly insinuating the hand into the womb, 


very steadily overcoming the stricture, seizing the sad yar and bringing 
it to the os uteri, where it was always left and the hand withdrawn, and 
the operation finished by gentle traction at the cord, assisted by hooking 
along with the finger, and the contractions of the uterus, which in no 
case have failed to come on promptly after overcoming the unnatural 
stricture. In none of the 6 cases were any unpleasant after symptoms 
developed. No case of adherent placenta has been met—and I am 
strongly inclined to the belief, that many reported cases of that difficulty, 
especially among young and inexperienced practitioners, are merely cases 
of retention from unnatural contraction. 

~ Two cases (alike) of acephalous monsters, with faces upon the top 
of the chest, have been met. Both presented the feet, and both were 
stillborn. 

_ The forceps were applied in one case where the head had lain several 
hours against the perineum, making no progress, and the pains and pa- 
tient wearing out. 

_ Puerperal convulsions were present in two cases; one fatal, and 
one cured. ‘Two cases developed puerperal fever; one fatal, the other 

red. One case of spina bifida was met, proving fatal in about two 
months, There were two cases of imperforate anus. Both died in 
about a week. ‘Two cases only of twins.  U. Porrer. 

_ Hallsville, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1848. | 


\. _ PROF. PAINE ON THE USE OF TOBACCO. 
' To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Srr,—I have been quite entertained with a series of late articles in your 
Journal, upon the history of tobacco, from the pen of Dr. Tabor, and 
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as I turned over the pages of your number of January 19th, in quest of 
another similar entertainment, my eyes fell upon the concluding para- 
graph of a communication from Dr. B. Smart of Philadelphia, in which 
he says—“ At New York, I stepped into the University, and heard 
Dr. Paine, of Bowditch and Louis celebrity ;” and he might have add- 
ed, who has overthrown the British and Foreign Medical Review, pa- 
ralyzed Dr. Carpenter, and struck terror into the schools of medical ma- 
terialism.. The main object of Dr. Smart’s remarks is to make Prof. 
Paine contradict himself on the small affair of certain facts relative to 
tobacco, by representing the Professor as having said to his class that to- 
bacco is a “most deadly poison, and very dangerous to be used, even 
in small quantities, as a medicinal agent, and dissuaded them from ever 
using it in this way ; yet he concluded by asserting that there was no 
satisfactory proof of its ever having been productive of injurious effects 
on the human constitution, when used with moderation, as a luxury.” 

Now, as Professor Paine said no such thing as is stated in the latter 
clause of the foregoing quotation, and as this now becomes a question 
of veracity between two witnesses, with your permission, Mr. Editor, I 
should be pleased to sustain my own ground by quoting the real opinions 
of Prof. Paine upon the subject in question, as already before the pub- 
lic in his “ Institutes of Medicine.” On turning to the Index of that 
work, I find, under the word Tobacco—*“ its limited use as a luxury ad- 
missible only in health.” Here we are referred to a note at page 718, 
and here I have found what fully answers my present purpose, and what 
many will think an interesting appendix to Dr. ‘Tabor’s communications. 
I shall not hesitate, therefore, to transcribe it for your Journal, and com- 
mend it particularly as a morsel for the “ scientific cormorants.” " 

“The fascinations,” says Prof. Paine, “ which attend tobacco asa 
luxury, led to its extensive use as a remedy for disease ; and the question 
arises whether, from what is now known of its pernicious effects when 
applied to the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane, and even to the skin, 
in health as well as disease, its moderate use as a luxury can be jus- 
tified by the physician? This question I shall briefly investigate for 
another purpose, also, that of illustrating yet farther certain peculiarities 
of remedial agents in relation to vital habit. 

“There could be little doubt, upon principle, that the various modes 
of using tobacco would be detrimental in most conditions of disease, on 
account of the increased susceptibility of organs. But it would still be 
a question of facts in relation to this particularagent. The requisite facts 
are before us, and are decisive against the luxury in morbid conditions. 

“ But this does not prove that the use of tobacco will injure the health 
of those who are in the possession of health. We cannot reason, as I have 
endeavored to show, from the effects of remedies upon man in health to 
man in disease ; excepting as it respects their violence when manifested 
in healthy subjects. Of this principle tobacco affords a very full exem- 
plification, and shows that the principle is equally true in its opposite 
aspect, and that we may not reason from the effects of an agent which 
is deleterious in disease to its effects under the condition of health ; as, 
indeed, is shown by food itself. 
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«We must, therefore, take the facts in all the cases, and what other 
facts teach us as to the constitution and laws of organic beings, and as 
agents operate upon different parts. With this kind of philosophy we 
are enabled (unexpectedly, according to the usual Ne hea to decide 
that the moderate use of tobacco is rarely deleterious in health, and has 
therefore but little, if any, tendency to abbreviate life. The laws of 
vital habit, as well as observation, enable us, also, to know that the ha- 
bitual, is safer than the interrupted, use of tobacco; so, only, there be no 
excess. ‘The insusceptibility, which the continued use establishes, soon 
passes off on suspending the influence, and leaves the individual more 
or less liable to nauseating and other morbific effects, on resuming the 
luxury. If this be often repeated, it would probably lead to chronic or | 
other forms of disease. 

‘There is, therefore, a remarkable difference between the ultimate 
effects of the habitual use of tobacco and of most other poisonous agents 
of the materia medica. The narcotics, for example, are constantly 
morbific, while continued in their moderate therapeutical dose, though 
less so by use than at the beginning. But this is not true of many 
of the ordinary causes of disease, which observe a coincidence with the 
effects that arise from the habitual and the interrupted use of tobacco. 
The miasmata which lay the foundation of fever are examples. This 
brings into view the differences in the vital constitution of different parts 
‘of the mucous system, and the examples are clear illustrations of those 
distinctions ; since, in the case of the poisonous agents of the materia 
medica (including tobacco) they exert their influences upon the mucous 
tissue of the stomach and intestine, while tobacco, as a Juxury, and mias- 
matic agents, are mostly operative upon other parts. ‘The same is seen 
in the skin, since tobacco will not establish the habit of endurance in 
that organ. ‘Tobacco is also another witness, in its associated aspects a3 a 
luxury and as a poison, against the doctrine of operation by absorption.” 

New York, Jan. 25th, 1848. I remain, Mr. Editor, | 

A Smoker, a CHEWER, AND A SNUFFTAKER. 


“ PATHOLOGY OF DIABETES.” 
_ To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—I noticed in the Journal (vol. xxxvii., No. 26) of the 26th 
January, 1848, an article on the pathology of Diabetes Mellitus, wherein 
the writer entertains the idea that this disease is primarily an affection 
of the brain. If this be true, it is really a fact of much importance, and 
the discoverer should rank with Chomel, Bright and Hall, as a patholo- 
gist whose researches shall in the end render his name immortal. ‘The 
writer calls the attention of the “ profession” to the subject, and as a 


‘member I shall give his article a review, so far as will be necessary for 


the present. The writer acknowledges that he knows nothing of the 
first case till after death, but he conjectures that this was a case of dia- 
‘betes. So far he proves nothing. I leave this part, therefore, and pass 
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to the second, and last case, by saying that the description given of the 
case just quoted, answers very well to hydrocephalus, and it is possible 
the patient, died of dropsy on the brain, while it seems improbable that 
she died of diabetes, as the usual signs of that disease (diabetes) were 
not revealed on post-mortem examination, and the symptoms detailed 
closely resemble chronic arachnitis. The history of the second case is 
vaguely summed up by stating a few of the symptoms, and these few 
are such as frequently attend many disorders which have no connection 
with diabetes—such as ‘“‘dimness of vision, dizziness, vomiting,” and 
the patient dying comatose. ‘The autopsy showed all the organs in the 
abdomen and thorax “ free from disease.” We then (says the writer) 
examined the brain. ‘There we found disease. The ventricles were dis- 
tended with serum, and the brain generally, when cut into, appeared 
more vascular than natural ; but the part most so, was that position in 
the immediate vicinity of the restiform and olivary bodies. This is the 
sum total of the post-mortem developments, just such as we often see 
in persons who die of chronic diseases ; serum is almost always found in 
the cavity of the cranium in persons who die of chlorosis, phthisis, &c. ; 
it is a consequence rather than a cause of these diseases. The vascular 
condition of the brain might have depended upon congestion. This we 
often see in persons who do not die of affections of the brain; there- 
fore, I come to the conclusion that this case is as deficient as the other, 
in establishing the doctrine that diabetes depends on “lesion of the 
brain.” 

Patients who have diabetes generally live comparatively a long time, 
while those who have lesion of the brain soon die. This is so obvious 
that I need not insist upon it, and I am astonished that any man should 
entertain so wild a theory as the opinion given in the communication 
which we have so hastily, but fairly, reviewed. | Yours respectfully, 

19 Park Row, New York, Jan. 28th, 1848. J. R. Wivsur. 


CHLOROFORM AT BELLEVUE HOSPITAL. 


[AN attentive correspondent in New York reports the following results 
of the use of chloroform in that city. It is gratifying to find the evi- 
dence in its favor increasing, especially when that evidence is furni 

by the use of the article in skilful and judicious hands.] 

This new anesthetic agent has been introduced into the practice 
of Bellevue Hospital with highly satisfactory results. The article which 
was at first used was obtained from the laboratory of Dr. Chilton, and 
the early experiments thus made were eminently successful. Since then 
the chloroform is prepared by Dr. Miller, the Resident Apothecary,-and 
the frequency of its employment in the hospital, while it has afforded 
proof of the purity and reliability of the article, has furnished ample evi- 
dence of its adaptation to a great variety of purposes both in medical 
and surgical practice. 
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of cases in which it has been employed under his observation, and 
ardently recommends its use in delirium tremens, as well as in_ the deli- 
rium of fever, during that stage of either in which opium is indicated, 
The most furious raving and violent frenzy of such patients, may be 
readily subdued by the inhalation of a very small quantity of chloroform, 
and the patients not only become calm, but soon fall into a quiet slumber, 
which in every case has lasted several hours ; nor has its repetition been 
demanded in any example. In the same Hospital it has been employed 
by Dr. R. and his Assistants, for the relief of various hysterical and 
other spasmodic affections, with entire success. 

The visiting physicians and surgeons of the Hospital have prescribed 
this new agent, thus far, with uniformly favorable results, nor have any 
morbid mischiefs been apparent or supervened in a single instance. In 
a terrible case of eclampsia Dr. Metcalf arrested the disease by a single 
inhalation on the part of the patient, the spasms wholly ceasing in forty 
seconds. Dr. J. R. Wood performed a most painful and difficult opera- 
tion, for the removal of a bony tumor, requiring the use of both saw and 
chisel, the patient meanwhile remaining entirely insensible to any degree 
of suffering, a sponge being held to his nose moistened with a few drops 
of the chloroform, and this only for a few minutes. 

In city practice, equal success has attended the anesthetic agency 
of chloroform. Dr. Mott has repeatedly used it, as also Dr. Parker, in 
several formidable operations. Dr. Van Buren has performed lithotomy 
on a boy 3 years old, who remained imsensible and apparently uncon- 
scious until the whole dressings were completed, and until he was placed 
in bed. Dr. J. R. Wood has removed a cancerous mamma from a lady, 
who throughout had no sense of pain; and since amputated the fingers 
of a shattered hand, without the patient being conscious of having 
been touched by the surgeon, and manifesting the most unaffected as- 
tonishment on. learning that the dreaded ordeal was past. In none of 
these cases has any untoward circumstance occurred to throw a doubt 
over the safety or propriety of employing this new agent. 

So potent, however, are its effects, and so rapid withal, that its indis- 
creet or indiscriminate use may soon limit its usefulness, by demanding 
legal restrictions upon its employment, to prevent the mischiefs of which 
it is undoubtedly capable. It is the duty of our profession everywhere 
to promulgate its dangers if given in excess, or if used at all in certain 
pathological states of the system, known to contra-indicate it. Idle ex- 
periments upon persons in health, or upon those suffering under morbid 
conditions of vital organs, must be hazardous, and may be fatal without the 
utmost caution. The yor ts of chloroform, therefore, by rash. or 
ignorant persons, or on trivial occasions, should he discountenanced ; for 
if the whole tribe of quacks in our city‘shall venture upon the habitual 
use of this potent article, as many of them have already done by their 
advertisements, substituting it for their mesmeric manipulations, and other 
harmless tricks of jugglery, the worst mischief may be justly appr 

To guard against abuses of this new remedial agent, is of very great 
importance, not merely to prevent its perversion to injurious and demotal- 
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izing purposes ; but that its utility may be permanently established by 


rational and enlightened experience. Much is yet to be learned as to 
the modes of its preparation and preservation, so that it may be of uni- 
form strength ; which is known not to be the case with that procured 
from different venders, and hence the variation in the results reported 
in different experiments. So also, the best mode, and safest proportions, 
for its adininistration, cannot be said yet to be ascertained. Nor, indeed, 
can we yet decide how far it is reliable, without a still greater number 
of trials, in many of the emergencies in which its adaptation is theoreti- 
cally inferred. Especially does it remain to be established, how far it is 
judicious and appropriate to employ the inhalation of chloroform, with 
the view of suspending conscious suffering, during maternal travail. 
Thus far, experience and authority will fully justify a resort to this 
agency in the various forms of preternatural, complicated or instru- 
mental labor. Indeed, on the occurrence of any pathological condition 
during labor, which involves extreme suffering or hazard to the mother, 
a failure to avail ourselves and our patients of this new resource would 
be inexcusable. But its innocence and safety should be more fully con- 
firmed by the testimony of experience before it would be discreet to em- 
yy it indiscriminately in natural labor, when the mother is in health. 

hat it may be thus employed by timid or impatient mothers, and thus 
used by mercenary members of our profession, is one of the dangers 
attendant upon the publicity which chloroform and its effects have re- 
ceived. Let us beware, lest this blessing be turned into a curse, and this 
by carefully discriminating between its use and its abuse. If this can be 
effectually done, the chloroform promises to be a precious boon of sci- 
ence to suffering humanity. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—It will be interesting to the members of the dental profession, to 
learn that a new edition of a work so valuable to them, has been lately 
issued from the press. It is exceedingly rare that a standard work, either 
of a medical or scientific character, passes so rapidly from one edition to 
another, as the one under consideration. A few years ago, and we were, 
strictly speaking, without a work of a practical and comprehensive cha- 
racter, on the subject of the dental profession. It is true, we had'a few 
publications at home, as well as several others from abroad, which pro» 
Jfessedly supplied the wants of those in the dental art. But unfortunately 
these have either taken but limited views of the subject, or they have 
been made up of impracticable theorizing, or else: they: have’ mingled 
error so intimately with truth, as to render almost the whole class of them 

* Prinei Surgery : in A. Harris, M.D., D.DS., Professor 
ofthe Principles and, Practice of D Dental Sur akimore College &e, 
modified and greatly enlarged, with 150 illustrations. Fhiladelphit Lindsay 
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of but little practical value. In addition to this, the science of dental 
surgery has made greater advances, and added to its store more valuable 
improvements, within the last ten years, than at any time previous ; so 
that, at the particular time to which we refer, everything conspired to 
render our necessities exceedingly extensive and urgent. 

Having a large and fortunate field of observation, with a life wedded 
to the profession, and possessing an energy for good which no obstacle 
could overcome ; none knew our necessities better, and none could bet- 
ter minister to them, than Dr. Harris; and in this emergency he came 
forward with his Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery. ‘The popu- 
larity of the work, and the rapidity with which the first edition, though 
large, was exhausted, showed, better than words can tell, the just appre- 
ciation and response of the dental profession. In a short time a second 
edition was called for; the march of improvement had been going on- 
ward, and we find him faithfully and critically keeping pace with it. 
New discoveries and new truths have found a lasting voice, so that, even 
as a journal of the times, everything of importance to the profession 
was brought down to the date of the publisher. If the first edition 
of the work was popularly received and acknowledged, the second was 
more so; in confirmation of this, we quote the author’s preface of the 
third edition now before us, as well as for the purpose of noticing the 
changes and imnprovements which it has undergone since its last revision. 

“ Although but little more than two years have elapsed since the pub- 
lication of the second edition of this work, a third is called for. In 
this the author has introduced many practical details, illustrations and 
improvements, not contained in either of the former editions. Exghty- 


seven new engravings have been added. and to prevent increasing the — 


work to an inconvenient size, by the number and extent of the additions 
which have been made to it, he has found it necessary to exclude from 
the present edition considerable matter contained in the preceding one, 
which he conceived to be of minor importance. The size of the volume, 
nevertheless, has been considerably increased, but he trusts its value, not 
only as a text-book for the student, but also as a work of reference for 
the practitioner, will be found to have been correspondingly enhanced. 
Besides the numerous additions interspersed through the body of the 
work, an entire new part, devoted to the diseases and defects of the pala- 
tine organs, has been added,” ; 
We recommend it to the dental profession as one of the most value 
able and comprehensive works extant, on the subject of their favorite 
and important science. | oF W. H. D. 


ree 


PHILADELPHIA MEDICAL SCHOOLS—CHLOROFORM AND ETHER. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

In this city are established, and in active operation, five public medical 
schools endowed with the power of conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. The number of matriculants at the present lecture term 
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amounts to some eleven or twelve hundred. These schools, named in 
the order of their ages, are the University of Pennsylvania, Jefferson 
Medical College, Pennsylvania College, Franklin Medical College, and 
Philadelphia Medical College. The last three have been established 
within the last eight years. 

The University of Pennsylvania, I believe, is the oldest institution 
of the kind in the United States. This venerable alma mater of medi- 
cal science, although well stricken in years, seems in the very prime 
of active and vigorous manhood. The present course of medical lectures 
commenced in October, some weeks earlier than any preceding one, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the last National Medical Con- 
vention, which advised an extension of the time of the lecture terms. 
The present class consists of about 500; and the difference in the gene- 
ral deportment of this, and those of eight and ten years ago, is very 
striking, and reflects much credit on the young gentlemen composing the 
class at this time. ‘There is a medical and surgical clinic twice a week, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, at the University, and the students have 
access to the same number and kind of clinics at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. The clinics at the University are given, on the medical cases, 
by Drs. Jackson and Gerhard ; and on the surgical, by Professors Gibson 
and Horner. ‘Those at the Hospital are given by Dr. Wood, on the 
medical cases; and by Dr. Randolph, on the surgical. 

The misunderstanding and disruption which have taken place between 
the medical schools in this city and the Blockley Hospital, are much 
to be regretted, as this institution furnished opportunities for clinical in- 
struction which have not yet been fully replaced by the present 
substitutes. | 

Dr. Rogers, the new professor of chemistry at the University, sue- 
cessor to Dr. Hare, is very popular as a lecturer; and deservedly so. 
He seems saturated with his subject, brim full, and ranning over—ap- 
pearing at home and perfectly at his ease. He lectures without notes, 
excepting an occasional little scrip. His enunciation is fluent and rapid ; 
not the noisy bubblings of a little rivulet strugeling its way through the 
stony obstructions of its shallow bed; but more that of a deep broad 
stream, silently overpowering every obstacle, and seeming to demand a 
recipient of no very insignificantly small capacity. His address is rather 
prepossessin, his manners are easy, and he is very accessible : qualities 
well adapted to render him very popular. : ! 

Dr. Randolph, in a very good lecture on fractures at the Penns;lvania 
Hospital, took occasion to condemn, in very sweeping and unqualified 
terms, the use of the immovable apparatus in these injuries, such as 
starched bandages especially, although but a few years ago I happened 
to hear him as warmly engaged in descanting upon the superior advan- 
tages of these dressings, and exhibiting patients walking about with frac- 
tured bones of the limbs, enveloped in three layers of starched bandages, 
and supported in a sling. He now reprobates motion of all) kinds as 
detrimental to the union of the frectured) bones, notwithstanding he for- 
metly dwelt upon the benefit of this kind’ of motion to the patient’s gene- 
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ral health, as favoring the union in this indirect way. His most weighty 
objection to the starched bandage now rests upon the danger of covering 
up the injured portion of the limb from the inspection of the surgeon, 
This is a well-founded objection, but justly applicable to only one class 
of cases, and that consisting of those where there has been laceration 
or contusion of the soft parts. ‘The doctor did not inform his class of 
the reason of this change in his views, or that they had ever undergone 
any, but spoke of it in a manner adapted to give the impression that he 
had always been of the same opinion. This shows him to be practically 
a believer in the doctrine of progress, or at least of change ; and that 
even a skilful surgeon may believe himself to be improving ; also that 
he is not of that class of stereotyped conservative members of the pro- 
fession, medical perfectionists, who believe themselves at the acme of 
professional perfection ; and as having arrived at the ultima thule of hu- 
man knowledge, disbelieve in the existence of any region beyond the 
ken of their mental vision. | 

Dr. Wood, in a clinical lecture, at the same place, on the treatment 
of typhoid fever, informed the class that he used spirits of turpentine, in 
doses of from eight to ten drops, every two hours, during the persistence 
of what he called the enteric inflammaiion, with very excellent effects, 
The indications for its use, he stated, were a brownish-colored and d 
tongue, and tympanitic abdomen. When these symptoms have subside 
the turpentine is to be discontinued, as it has then accomplished all the 
benefit of which it is capable. He asserted that it very seldom failed 


-to produce a specdy and marked improvement in these symptoms— 


generally in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. We can readily give 
a considerable degree of credence to these statements, as we began using 
the turpentine, in continued fevers, twenty-five years ago, and have re- 
peatedly seen very good effects follow its use, not only in abdominal ty- 
phus, re in chronic and sub-acute inflammations of the mucous surface 
generally. 

Chloroform and Ether.—The chloroform is on trial here, and, thus 
far, the jury have not been able to agree in their verdict. Dr. Mitter, 
professor of surgery, in the Jefferson Medical College, gives a decided 
preference to the ether. He says that in every case in which he has 
used the chloroform, or seen it used, it has produced a most distressing 
nausea and sometimes vomiting, which has continued for hours after its 
inhalation. He related two operations for congenital cataract. To the 
first, a child about 5 years old, he gave the ether; which was followed 
by an entire cessation of the rolling of the eyes, peculiar to this kind of 
blindness, and the operation was very satisfactorily performed, without a 
single unpleasant occurrence at the time or afterwards. To the second 
case, he gave the chloroform, which was followed by so -much sickness 
and vomiting, that he was obliged to defer the operation to another time. 

Two cases have come under my own eye, where the persons who 
inhaled the chloroform by way of experiment, possessing very different 
temperaments, were both affected with a degree of nausea, which did 
not entirely leave them for two days; and a dizziness and feeling of stu- 
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vid lassitude, which continued until the fourth day. These persons had 
taken the ether several times, but suffered from it none of those unplea- 
sant effects. 

Dr. Gardner, Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Medical 
College, gave the chloroform to a number of gentlemen of his class. He 
subsequently informed the class, in a lecture on the ether and chloro- 
form, that its inhalation was followed by the same series of unpleasant 
symptoms which have been enumerated; and, in his own person, the 
feelings of prostration were sensibly felt the second day afier inhaling 
it. ‘The doctor asserted, that from the chemical constitution of chloro- 
form, when it comes in contact with the blood globules, the chlorine, 
which it contains, will exert a destructive or decomposing effect upon 
these bodies ; and this, in his opinion, is the solution of the phenomenon 
of the persistent nervous and muscular weakness ; as it is now a well-set- 
tled fact, that muscular power and nervous energy are in the direct ratio 
of the proportional number and integrity of the red globules, circulating 
in the blood. ‘The ether, when absorbed and taken into the circulating 
blood, Dr. G. affirmed, absorbed oxygen from the blood and became 
converted into carbonic acid and water; and thus acted chemically on 
the blood, in extracting its oxygen and substituting carbonie acid and 
water, while the undecomposed portion of the ether was carried through- 
out the brain and nervous system, and at first frequently produced an 
exciting effect, but soon followed by stupor if it was continued. He con- 
sidered the chemical and mechanical effects of ether, verisimilar to those 
from hanging and drowning—the blood, deprived of its supply of oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere, becomes loaded with carbon and unfit to sus- 
tain the vital functions of innervation and muscular motion, and sensibility 
and motion in a great degree cease. 

The use of ether in obstetric practice, in this city, I am told, is dis- 
carded by the two most prominent professors of this department, Drs. 
Hodge and Meigs. It seems a little strange that these gentlemen should 
so far discredit the testimony of their brethren as not even to give it a fair 
trial, especially when this testimony comes from those of as high pro- 
fessional standing, and of a reputation unsullied for veracity. 

Philadelphia, Feb., 1848. | SPIEGEL. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 16, 1848. 


Gardner’s New Medical Dictionary.—It would seem, at first thought, 
that medical dictionaries were already sufficiently numerous, and that 
their multiplication would be but a repetition of the same words and defi- 
nitions. But such is not the fact. An increase of these very necessary 
works is more particularly demanded in the science of medicine and the 
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branches legitimately belonging to it, than in the English or any other 
living language. The reason for this is apparent:—a language should re- 
main nearly the same from age to age; whereas the technicalities of sci- 
ence are perpetually increasing, in exact preportion to the progress of 
discovery. 

Harper & Brothers, of New York, are the publishers of a large volume, 
embracing an immense number of terms in anatomy, human and compara- 
tive; physiology; practice of medicine; obstetrics; surgery; therapeu- 
tics; materia medica; pharmacy; chemistry; botany and natural philoso- 
phy; together with the formulas of all the principal pharmacoperias, and 
valuable practical articles on the treatment of disease, on the basis of Hooper 
& Grant, and adapted to the state of these departments of knowledge. 
D. Pereira Gardner, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurispra- 
dence in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, is the author. Dr. Gard- 
ner has actually made an addition of many thousand articles to former 
dictionaries, wt f more especially in the departments of chemistry, physi- 
ology, &c., nor has he lost any opportunity of giving notoriety to nume- 
rous American improvements, whenever the limits prescribed to himself 
would permit. After examining the pages, here and there, with a view to 
obtaining a just idea of his method of treating subjects, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that this is an exceedingly valuable dictionary, which will 
have a good and enduring reputation. A leading point of ambition with 
the editor, was obviously to give an exact and perfect idea in each definition, 
without being unnecessarily wordy. As the type is small, the paper thin, 
but firm, a vast amount of matter is condensed into comparatively small 
space. The publishers deserve encouragement for their enterprise and 
boldness, in bringing out this work ata time when there was no apparent 
need of it—but relying alone, as they evidently do, on the positive 
merits of the volume, we trust they will realize their expectations in rela- 
tion to the patronage of the profession. 


Boston Lunatic Hospital Report.—Dr. Stedman is always doing his 
best, with the worst materials in christendom. He has really those whom 
no one else is willing to take. Poor, wretched, reason-bereft creatures—in 
alt forms of insanity. His are the hopeless lunatics—and yet he gives 
character to the institution, over which he presides with a steady hand, 
hoping and trusting to the end, that some may be restored to usefulness 
and to society. In this Dr. Stedman is sometimes gratified, but the whole 
public know quite well the task before him, and wonder that he is not 
utterly discouraged. 

Since the opening of the Hospital at South Boston, in 1840, 447 pa- 
tients have been received—78 having entered in 1847. Everything is 
proceeding satisfactorily, and the city, and public at large, place implicit 
confidence in the wisdom, prudence and: experience of Dr. Stedman in 
conducting the Hospital on the best and surest plan for benefiting its inmates. 


New Jersey Medical Reporter.—Having had only the second number 
of this Journal, we know nothing of the scheme of operation, as was pfo- 
bably set forth in a prospectus in the first number It is apparently design: 
ed to comprise the transactions of the New Jersey Medical Society, 
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connection with the floating medical literature of the day. Joseph Parrish, 
M.D., of Burlington, is the editor, who evidences the right qualifications 
for his new position, viz., patience and industry. These are manifest in 
the papers and articles before us, which could not have been prepared 
without the exercise of both those cardinal editorial virtues. The idea of 
supporting a new medical periodical so near to Philadelphia, the great 
medical focus of the Union, teeming, as it does, with journals and books, 
took us by surprise, as it seemed impossible the work could find patrons 
enough to support it in New Jersey. Dr. Franklin has the reputation of 
having once said, that State was like a barrel of cider tapped at both 
ends—Philadelphia drawing at one extremity and New York at the other. 
It is delightful to know, notwithstanding this free draught upon its re- 
sources. that the current of medica] knowledge flows with a force and 
clearness, that indicates an unexhausted fountain in the interior. 


The Obstetrical Remembrancer.—This is the title of a little volume 
which has just been re-published, from the ninth London edition, by the 
Messrs. Wood, of New York. To the English edition, containing Den- 
man’s aphorisms on natural and difficult parturition, with notes by Ryan, 
Dr. Cock has added quite a number of judicious practical observations. 
In its present form it is worthy the notice of the obstetrician. It may be 
obtained at B. B. Mussey’s, Cornhill. ) 


Chloroform Inhalers.—Like Connecticut washing machines, the pat- 
terns of these instruments have become too numerous; and yet they are 
all ingeniously constructed, through each of which, the vapor may be taken 
satisfactorily. Swill, some are probably better than others, although we 
are singularly puzzled to determine whose instrument swallows up all the 
rest in point of mechanical superiority. Mr. Hunt, the surgical cutler, 
corner of Washington and Water streets, who has a reputation for doing 
everything exceedingly well in his line, has exhibited a glass inhaler 
which is good enough, being apparently admirable in all its parts, to mee 
the wishes of the most nervous administrator of chloroform in the com- 
munity. Dr. Smilie, Mr. Hunt says, should be credited. with the inven- 
tion. Without a drawing it cannot be well understood, hence we refer 
readers at once to Mr. Hunt's great depot of surgical cutlery—where, if 
they once enter, they will be pretty sure of making liberal purchases. _ 


Poisoning by the Bite of a Rattlesnake.—The following is the first ac- 
count we have seen of the treatment adopted in the late melancholy case 
of Dr. Wainwright, of New York. _ It was related by Dr. Post, at a meet- 
ing of the New York Medical and Surgical Society. 

_“ The patient, a.Jarge, well-built man, 40 years of age, was bitten in 
the last phalanx of the middle finger of the left hand, near its articulation 
with the metacarpal bone., At the time the wound was made, a by-stander 
observed that it was immediately followed by a small jet of blood. It was 
immediately sucked, and soon afterwards, less than half an hour, an at- 
tempt was made to excise it, and the excised surface was cauterized. From 
the nature of the parts involved in the wound, the incision must have been 
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very imperfect. A ligature was likewise tied firmly about the wrist, and 
10 grs. carb. ammon. and 4 gr. sulph. morph. were administered. About 
74 P. M., the ligature, after it had been on half an hour, was removed. 
Previous to this time the hand had been very much swollen, but no swell- 
ing had occurred above the ligature. It now began to extend up the arm. 
At 94 the patient was seen by Dr. P., and soon after by Dr. Parker; he 
had been visited by Dr. Caldwell previous to either of the other gentlemen 
being called upon. The swelling had now extended to a point half way 
between the elbow and shoulder-joint; it was very considerable, hard, and 
terminated abruptly—the finger, when passed along the arm, dropping sud- 
denly from the swollen part to that in its natural condition, The hand 
was of a dark greenish color, the lower part of the arm was mottled blue 
and greenish yellow; the discoloration did not extend as far as the swell- 
ing, and seemed to follow the swelling at about half an hour’s interval. 

“ Atthe time Dr. P. first saw the patient his pulse was 80, of medium 
fulness and strength, his face was flushed, and his manner excited. Half 
an hour afterwards the pulse began to flag, becoming less full and forcible, 
but increasing in frequency to 100; it afterwards reached 120 beats in the 
minute, but this was its maximum frequency, becoming constantly more 
and more feeble. By 11 o'clock, the pulse was extinct at the wrist, but 
could still be felt at the groin. Between 10 and 11 he became stupid, tak- 
ing no notice of what was passing about him. This lapsed into complete 
coma, and he died a little past 12. By this time the swelling had extend- 
ed under the pectoral muscle, and the discoloration had reached the axilla. 

* The treatment, after Dr. P. saw the case, consisted in the administra- 
tion of stimulants (brandy and carb. ammonia) in as large doses as the pa- 
tient could be prevailed on to swallow. When they could no longer be 
given by the mouth, they were administered by the rectum. It is some- 
what remarkable that after the pulse had ceased at the wrist, and the sur- 
face had become covered with a cold perspiration, a sinapism applied to 
the epigastrium produced full redness in twenty-five minutes.” —Annalist. 


Typhus Fever in New York—We learn from New York that the typhus 
fever is sadly raging there both in the hospitals and in the city, as well as 
vicinity. 

At Bellevue Hospital, out of 600 patients there are said to be over 200 
cases, while three of the Assistant Physicians are sick of the fever, and 
two others but just recovering from an attack. At the Quarantine Hospital 
there appears to be a large increase in the late reports, nearly 900 being 
~~ the sick there, of which over 400 are typhus cases direct from 
the ships. 

_ The puerperal fever has shown itself in the lying-in wards at Bellevue, 
and several deaths have occurred by this appalling malady, which it is 
feared may become epidemic in the department, as it has been in former 
years. 

Another professional victim to the ship fever has been found in the per- 

son of Dr. Zabriskie, the successor to Dr. Ingraham of the Brooklyn Alms 


House Hospital, who died of the same disease a few weeks since. 


Nurses.—-Next to the physician, a good nurse is of the utmost import- 
ance to the sick; and it is almost as necessary that a nurse should be trained 


to the business, as that a physician should be properly educated. Kind- 
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ness, cheerfulness, attention and firmness, are all necessary in a good nurse. 
A knowledge of the laws of health, both theoretically and practically, is 
also indispensable. The female is more frequently called upon to perform 
these duties. Nature seems to call upon her to be the nurse of the child, 
sister, brother, husband, father, and mother. Every young lady, then, 
should understand how to perform this duty well. It should form a part 
of her domestic education. A knowledge of this duty can no more be 
dispensed with, than a knowledge of good housewifery. Every young 
woman, then, should become thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
physiology. We would not oppose the efforts made to instruct young la- 
dies in music and graceful deportment; yet still, we must be allowed 
to say, it would be much better for families, communities, and the world, 
if no inconsiderable portion were deducted from the time spent upon se- 
curing what are called the politer accomplishments, and bestowed upon 
acquiring a knowledge of how to take care of the sick.. We have seen the 
most bungling work in the sick room, from the ignorance, carelessness, and 
sluttishness of a nurse. On the other hand, the sick chamber has seemed 
almost desirable, when the nurse is what she should be.—Jour. of Health 
and Practical Educator. 


Records of Death in Ancient Egypt.—The following curious calculation 
is from an unknown source. ‘It is estimated that from the year 209 B. 
C.,to the year 1, of our era, 420,000,000 of Egyptians have died in the 
‘Valley of the Nile.’ All these millions were embalmed, and all wrapped 
more or less fully in linen, furnishing 8,400,000 metrical quintals of cloth 
which may be used for the manufacture of paper. This calculation does 
not include the land of Ethiopia, nor the three centuries that elapsed before 
Egypt began to bury its dead with spices, &c. And, as to the value of the 
resuscitated wrappings, the estimate is as follows :—The cloth which en- 
closes the mummies is all of the finest linen; and every body knows how 
superior the paper manufactured from linen is to that manufactured from 
other substances. The rags that serve for the preparation of paper are now 
sold in France at the rate of 702. per metrical quintal.” 


To CorREsPoNDENTS.—A paper on “ The Medical Profession vs. the Colleges,” and one on 
the treatment of Prolapsus Uteri, have been received. 

An apology is necessary for the insertion of an editorial article in last week’s Journal, which had 
oa appeared. The copy, by some mistake, was returned to the copy drawer, instead of 

ing destroyed. We regret the occurrence, especially as more space was then needed for 


insertion of the favors of correspondents. 


Ditp,—In Boston, Henry B. C. Greene, M.D., 47. Also, Benjamin W. Hildreth, M.D., late of 
Marlboro’, Mass., 64.—At kford, Ill., Dr. J. Goodhue, by accidentally falling into a well thirty 
feet deep, while visiting a patient in the night.—At Hatfield, Mass., Dr. Daniel White, 82.—At Yazoo, 
Miss., Dr, Isaac Hamberlin, killed by a bear, at a hunt of these ferocious animals.—At Cherry- 

d, Me., Samuel B. Merrill, M.D., 59.—At Bellville, lil., Dr. John D. Holding, of Mercer Co., 
formerly of New York, 30.—Recently, aged 72, the celebrated Burdach, author of a well-known 
work on physiology, and Professor in the University of Konigsberg—At Nice, Oct. 9th, Dr. Miguel, 
the first editor of the Bulletin de Thérapeutique.—In London, Dee. 5th, William Dalrymple, 
Surgeon to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 75. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Feb. 12th, 55.—Males, 27—females, 28.— 
Stillborn, 11. Of consumption, 10—typhus fever, 7—lung fever, 2—scarlet fever, 1—cancer, 3— 
accidental, 4— infantile, 2 y on the brain, 2—intemperance, ]—disease of the heart, ]—old 
age, 2—erysipelas, 1—dropsy, hild-bed, 1—convulsions, 2—canker, 2—dysentery, 
mation of the brain, 1—drowned 1—inflammation of the lungs, 2—diarrhcea, 1—influenza, 1— 
croup, 3—dyspepsia, 1—marasmus, 1. 

Under 5 years, 15—between 5 and 20 years, 3—~between 20 and 40 years, 23—between 40 
and 60 years, 10—over 60 years, 4. 
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Medical Miscellany.—A great meeting of those practitioners who call themselves 
“ eclectic reformers,” is to be held at Cincinnati, on ‘Thursday, the 25th of May next. 
Some estimate of the character of the qualifications of the persons interested in this 
movement, may be formed when it is mentioned that Wooster Beech, of New York, 
heads the list.—A State Medical Convention is to be held at Lancaster, Penn., A ril 
11th.—A Spanish dwarf is on exhibition in Texas, who is two inches shorter than Tom 
Thumb.—A bvy at Norridgewock, 12 years old, weighs 19 pounds.—Dr. Roe, of 
Illinois, is the author of an extraordinary improvement in the Magnetic ‘Telegraph, 
by which whele masses of matter, equal to newspaper columns, may be transmitted 
at once over the lines.—Dr. Farques, of Quebec, left to the corporation of the city, 
at his death recently, $24,000, for erecting and maintaining an Asylum for the Poor, 
and supplying them with work.—At New York, the Homapathic Dispensary has been 
reorganized. It is in contemplation to have a New York School of Medicine, in which 
the doctrines of the homeopathists are to be exclusively taught —No. 2, of the Dental 
News Letter,  enrag oe quarterly at Philadelphia, is a bighly respectable journal — 
The King of Prussia has settled an annuity of 3000 dollars upon the widow of Dietfen- 
bach —The Rhode Island Medical Society have chosen six delegates to represent them 
in the American Medical Convention, at Baltimore, in May next. Dr. Joseph Mauran, 
of Providence, President of the Society, is one of the number.—The Buflalo Medical 
College is the fourth to adopt the plan of extending the lecture term to six months,— 
Smallpox has again broken out at Indianapolis, Indiana, where it drove away the 
legislature a short time ago.—A proposition is before Congress to increase the Medical 
Staff of the Army.—Mr. Syme, of Edinburgh, has been appointed successor to Mr. Lis- 
ton, as Surgeon to the University College Hospital, in London.—'Typhus fever prevails 
extensively in the French army. 


BOYLSTON MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 

Tue Course of Instruction for the ensuing year, will begin on the 1st Wednesday in March, 1848. 
No pains nor expense will be spared to offer every advantage to our Students. Private examinations 
of patients, both medical and surgical, with particular regard to the treatment of the diseases and 
accidents likely to fall under the care of a general practitioner, will be constantly made. 

The wards of the Massachusetts General Hospital will be open throughout the year to our Students, 
in common with those of other Schools ; and a large number of post-morten examinations, at 
they may assist, will afford them excellent opportunities for the study of Pathological Anatomy. 

The means for the study of Practical Anatomy will be as great as Students desire. 

Fully illustrated Lectures upon Chemistry, Pathology, Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Materia 
Medica and Obstetrics, with their bearing upon Legal Medicine, will form a part of the course. 
an AF ae institutions, open to any Medical Students in this city, will be available to those of 


For terms, &c., apply to Dr. THAYER, 12 Essex street, on any day, between 2 and 4 P. M. 
JOHN BA , M.D. C. E. BUCKINGHAM, M.D. 
EDWARD H. CLARKE, M.D. W. HENRY THAYER, M.D, 

Boston, Feb. 15, 1848. Feb 16—eptf JOHN B. WALKER, M.D. 


REMOVAL. 
Messrs. WHITE & FEeRGusON, successors to Charles White, have removed their place of business to 
No 348 Washington street, corner of Hayward Place, where they hope, by strict personal attention to 
ms? My, etme of Medicines, still to merit the confidence of Physicians and the public. 
m 


PHILBRICK & TRAFTON, 
(Successors to Colcord, Philbrick & Co.), 
Manuractorers, Chemists. &c. Wholesale dealers in French and English CHemicals, English Ex- 
tracts, Pure Powdered Articles, Fresh and Genvine Drags of every description, Instraments, &¢. 
Particular attention paid to the selection and preparation of articles for Physicians’ orders. 
C. T. Trarren, (Feb. 9.—eplyr.]} 8S. R. PHILBRICK. 


DRUGS, CHEM'CALS, INSTRUMENTS, &c. 
Pure Chloroform, Pure Ether, Mattico, Tannate of lron, Bromide of Iron. A superior article of 

thing Tube, for the mechanical expansion of the lungs and chest. A superior lot of prepa 
Turkey Sponges for the inhalation of Ether, and surgical purposes. Cucumber Ointment, (a prepa- 
ration of one own), the most bland and emollient dressing for irritated surfaces, and highly recom- 
mended in Crustalacien. A supply of fresh English Extract Dandelion, just landed. 


hore morse found for sale at 160 Washington street. PHILBRICK & TRAFTON. 


CHLOROFORM IN OBSTETRIC PRACTICE. 
Reprint of Prof. Simpson’s Pamphlet on the Use of Chloroform in Obstetric Practice, with an 
Appendix containing remarks by Drs. J.C. Warren, W. Channing, C. T. Jackson, A. R. Thompson, 
J. Mason Warren, Morrill Wyman, David R. Hitchcock—on the use of Chloroform in Buses, 
Obstetrical, and Dental practice. Just published, and for sule by WM. B, LITTLE & CO., I 
Hanover street. F9—eptf 
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